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supplied, and in so far as vegetables were bought at all they were in
the main bought in the home village.1 Tobacco, too, was bought
rather more locally than elsewhere; the place of work of the male
wage-earners seemed to be the determining factor here. The rest of
the commodities were, in more than half the returns, bought else-
where than locally. Fish was practically entirely bought elsewhere,
only 6 out of the 102 returns give it as bought locally; meat was
almost in the same case. Roughly two-thirds of the returns give
fruit and butter as bought outside the village, presumably because
the imported kinds were desired and a range of price and quality
cannot usually be provided by village shops. A similar lack of
choice probably accounts for the fact that the larger proportion
of groceries was bought other than locally. Bread was purchased
slightly less at home than away, but there was a tendency for the
returns from each village to show either all bread bought locally or
all bought elsewhere, indicating presumably that if a local baker
existed he would be patronized.
The purchase of clothing locally was insignificant. Only 6 out of
406 returns record a local source of supply. Most of the shopping
was done in the neighbouring towns, but buying by mail order,
chiefly from Manchester or London, is shown in a few cases, while
in others, periodic expeditions to London or Reading to buy clothes
are recorded. Occasionally the goods were obtained from towns not
in the locality because they were bought through a club.
The other commodities about which information was sought were
household goods, coal, paraffin, and newspapers. The first named
of these were bought only to a small extent in the village. Coal was
ordered in the case of 45 returns out of 115 from a local agent. Local
and other sources of supply were patronized about equally for news-
papers and paraffin.
Bearing in mind the limitations of the inquiry, it may be said that
its results accord with the description given of the distribution of
shops over the Area. They show that the purchase of clothing is
almost entirely confined to the towns and thus they supplement the
figures given on p. 117. On the other hand, foodstuffs are bought to
a fair extent locally and this is both cause and effect of the more even
distribution of food shops over the Area.
In the urban areas the most radical developments have taken
pkce in Oxford, the centre of the new industrialization of the district.
The changes in the number of shops in Abingdon and Woodstock
1 Cases where the goods were produced at home are not included. Of these goods
vegetables and eggs were the most frequent. In no case was bread home-made.